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Putting the Focus on 
Student Engagement 

The Benefits of Performance-Based Assessment 



Left, students at 
New York City's 
Urban Academy 
Laboratory High 
School observe art 
during a gallery 
visit. 


By Avram Barlowe and Ann Cook 

T he large numbers of teachers and families of children in 
public schools participating in a movement to opt out of 
high-stalces, standardized testing indicate strong resis¬ 
tance to a school "reform" that has done little to improve 
public education and much to undermine it. 

Bipartisan legislation allowing parents to "opt out" is currently 
being debated in many state legislatures. Feeling the pressure of 
parents, educators, and community members, politicians and 
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Laboratory High Schoolhe is the school's liaison to the New York Perfor¬ 
mance Standards Consortium. Ann Cook was the cofounder and codirector 
of Urban Academy Laboratory High School. She is the executive director 
of the Consortium. 


policymakers have slowly begun to respond to the collateral dam¬ 
age generated by high-stalces testing, which has resulted in public 
school closures, as well as demoralized students and teachers. 
Suddenly, testing has become a major issue in local elections. 

Last year, the American Statistical Association released a state¬ 
ment criticizing the use of value-added measures (VAM) in 
teacher evaluation. VAM purports to show the contribution of 
individual teachers by comparing their students' current test 
scores with the scores of those same students in previous school 
years, as well as with the scores of other students in the same 
grade, so that administrators can isolate the contribution, or 
"value added," that each teacher provides in a given year. The 
American Statistical Association argued that value-added mea¬ 
sures based on standardized tests "do not directly measure poten¬ 
tial teacher contributions toward other student outcomes ." 1 

The American Educational Research Association has also cau¬ 
tioned against the use of VAM in teacher evaluation . 2 Even the Bill 
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& Melinda Gates Foundation, a major proponent of VAM, has 
backed off its initial support. 3 

In California, Governor Jerry Brown recently signed legislation 
suspending standardized exit exams the state required high 
school seniors to pass in order to graduate. So distrustful was 
Brown of the tests' value that he made the law retroactive to 2004, 
thus allowing students who had met all other graduation require¬ 
ments to receive their diplomas. 4 

In New York, Governor Andrew Cuomo has also dialed back 
the emphasis on high-stalces testing. Cuomo and the legislature 
had approved a teacher evaluation system in which up to 50 per¬ 
cent of a teacher's evaluation was based on student standardized 
test scores. But in December 2015, a task force created by the 
governor to review the Common Core State Standards and their 
alignment to standardized tests recommended that such tests no 
longer be used to evaluate teacher and student performance. The 
governor has embraced the recommendations of the task force, 



The new federal law permits 
several states to develop 
assessment systems that allow for 
performance-based assessments 
in lieu of standardized tests. 


whose members include Randi Weingarten, the president of the 
American Federation of Teachers. 5 

Perhaps most significant of all, last spring half a million parents 
across the country opted their children out of their annual stan¬ 
dardized state tests. 6 

The pushback has not been confined to the states. In fall 2015, 
it reached the federal level when then-Secretary of Education 
Arne Duncan called for a cap on standardized tests and recom¬ 
mended that no student spend more than 2 percent of instruc¬ 
tional time taking them. “At the federal, state, and local level, we 
have supported policies that have contributed to the problem in 
implementation," he noted. “We can and will work with states, 
districts, and educators to help solve it.” 7 

A few months after Duncan's statement, President Obama 
signed into law the Every Student Succeeds Act, which reautho¬ 
rizes the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, formerly 
known as No Child Left Behind. One of the hallmarks of the law 
is that it prohibits the federal government from mandating or 
prescribing the terms of teacher evaluation. And it stipulates that 
the giving of federal funds to schools can no longer be conditioned 
on using student test scores in teacher evaluation. Just as impor¬ 
tant, the law permits several states to develop and implement 
assessment systems that allow for performance-based assess¬ 
ments in lieu of traditional standardized tests. 


While there are conditions and Above, Urban Academy 

limits, states now have an opportu- students at work in a 
. . , painting class, 

mty to reshape their assessment and 

accountability systems, which in 

turn could lead to more fundamental changes in public education 
as a whole. We encourage them to consider implementing per¬ 
formance-based assessment. Given that the tide is turning away 
from testing for accountability purposes, a time-honored 
approach that has worked for students and teachers in New York 
deserves a second look. 

How We Can Do Better 

For more than two decades, the New York Performance Standards 
Consortium has offered a viable option to preparing students for 
college and career. The Consortium's approach relies on perfor¬ 
mance-based assessments, which include essays, research 
papers, science experiments, and high-level mathematical prob¬ 
lems that have real-world applications. Instead of superficially 
assessing what students know and can do on a bubble test, per¬ 
formance-based assessments measure a student's knowledge and 
skills in a deep and meaningful way over time. 

Just as important, they promote student and teacher owner¬ 
ship, essential to student engagement. Answering someone else's 
questions about historical events, literary genres, scientific facts, 
or mathematical procedures is not nearly as effective as students 
generating and answering their own questions, making decisions, 
finding their voice, and handling ambiguity. 

The Consortium, a coalition of nearly 40 public high schools, 
has shown that acquiring academic knowledge and skills requires 
helping students engage with the power of ideas. The Consortium 
schools rely on a constructive assessment system that grows out 
of curriculum, respects teachers as the professionals they are, and 
initiates collaborative projects with other groups of teachers and 
schools as opposed to the competitive structures set up by past 
federal education policies such as No Child Left Behind and Race 
to the Top. 

In Consortium schools, curriculum drives assessment, as it 
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should. When it's the other way Consortium schools prioritize 

around, the result is that test prep projects. Right, notes from an 
P . Urban Academy student's 

too often dominates instruction. science ex p eriment analyzing 

Fortunately, Consortium schools microbes on moldy bread, 
have steered clear of this mis¬ 
guided practice because they 

view assessment as an extension of the learning process, not as a 
punitive bludgeon. 

The Consortium's story began in 1992, when then-New York 
State Education Commissioner Thomas Sobol recognized the 
accomplishments of 28 small New York City public high schools. 
He designated these schools Compact for Learning schools and 
directed the New York State Education Department to draw on 
their expertise to help other schools that were struggling. 8 

Impressed with the way these schools assessed their students, 
Sobol granted them a waiver from most of the state's Regents 
exams (standardized tests in core high school subjects) required 
for graduation. 9 Drawing on the work of distinguished educators 
such as Vito Perrone, Ted Sizer, and Deborah Meier/ these schools 
had created successful learning environments that engaged 
diverse groups of students and promoted inquiry-based teaching 
and learning. 

By 1998, however, standards-driven assessment began to 
dominate the educational landscape with new tests and demands 
for new standards. Sobol had moved on, and the new commis¬ 
sioner, Richard Mills, along with an assertive New York State Board 
of Regents, adopted a one-size-fits-all approach to curriculum, 
instruction, and assessment. Only the state's private school asso¬ 
ciation, the New York State Association of Independent Schools, 
and some of the Compact for Learning schools received a waiver 
to remain outside this mandate. 

Responding to this changing education landscape, the public 
schools formed the New York Performance Standards Consortium 
and reached out to the United Federation of Teachers, as well as 
the parent community and other political allies, to gain support. 
The move led to a direct confrontation with Mills and his allies in 
the state Department of Education. 

When it looked like the waiver might be withdrawn, more than 
1,500 parents, teachers, and students belonging to the Consor¬ 
tium took their case to the board of regents and state legislators. 
Consortium advocates argued for flexibility in ascertaining stu¬ 
dents' educational achievement through performance-based 
assessments and promoted the idea that the Consortium's 
approach produced better results. 10 

While not suggesting that every school adopt its system, the 
Consortium asked why the department did not want its schools 
to continue to flourish. To maintain the waiver, the Consortium 
focused on making public the results of the department's test- 
driven approach to assessment alongside the Consortium's 
model, which was equal to or better than existing educational 
approaches. Ultimately, student achievement in Consortium 
schools was favorably measured in terms of student demograph- 


*Vito Perrone, former vice president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, was a longtime opponent of standardized testing. Ted Sizer was dean of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education and the founder of the Coalition of Essential 
Schools. Deborah Meier, the first teacher to receive the MacArthur "genius" award, is a 
senior scholar at New York University's Steinhardt School of Culture, Education, and 
Human Development and is considered the founder of the small-schools movement. 



ics, school climate, and teacher retention, as well as student 
dropout and graduation rates. 

Through a prolonged campaign that involved litigation, lobby¬ 
ing, mass protest, and media persuasion, the Consortium protected 
the waiver and Mills's efforts to rescind it were unsuccessful. 

A Look at Performance Assessments 

Today, the Consortium includes 38 New York public high schools 
that use performance assessments in lieu of four out of the five 
Regents exams mandated for the state's high school graduates 
(students still take the Regents exam in English language arts). 
The 36 schools that are located in New York City are grouped 
together under their own superintendent. Two other schools are 
located in Rochester and Ithaca, and they report to their local 
superintendents. 

The Consortium continues to support a teacher-designed, 
student-focused, and externally reviewed assessment system that 
provides a fuller and deeper measure of student achievement than 
standardized testing. 

In building and sustaining its approach, Consortium educa¬ 
tors understand what subsequent years of headlines and pub¬ 
lished standardized test results have failed to acknowledge: a 
crucial link exists among assessment, curriculum, and teaching. 
High-stalces, test-driven assessment inhibits collaboration 
among educators, hinders student engagement, and under¬ 
mines critical thinking. 

The Consortium's approach is based on the idea that because 
learning is complex, assessment should be too. In other words, if 
schools are to challenge students to think critically, explain their 
work, and pose and consider questions that involve complex 
responses, it follows that students should be required to demon¬ 
strate in a systematic way what they know and can do with the 
knowledge and skills they have learned. Thus, the Consortium's 
system of assessment centers around tasks in various disciplines 
that are assessed using rubrics that focus on skills understood to 
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be essential to the discipline. (For an example of a task and rubric, 
seepage 11.) 

In a Consortium school, students engage in extensive read¬ 
ing, writing, analysis, and discussion in all classrooms, which 
is work that builds toward the graduation or performance- 
based assessment tasks (PBATs) required of every Consortium 
student: 

• An analytic essay on literature, 

• A social studies research paper, 

• An extended or original science experiment, and 

• A higher-level mathematics problem. 


Consortium teachers cultivate a 
learning environment in which 
student voices play a critical role 


Many schools add supplementary assessments in areas such 
as foreign language acquisition, creative arts, physical education, 
and community service. 

The rubrics are constructed working backward from an analy¬ 
sis of what knowledge and skills are required for college comple¬ 
tion. Students demonstrate their learning through the PBATs, 
which are evaluated by external assessors. (For more on one 
external assessor's experience, see page 8.) Such individuals have 
not taught the particular student whose work they are assessing, 
and they often come from local colleges or work in fields relevant 
to the subject discipline. Assessors respond to student work using 
the rubrics for both their written and their oral presentations. 

In addition to providing guidelines for how the written work 
is to be assessed, the rubrics for each subject area also include 
an oral requirement: an unscripted conversation among exter¬ 
nal assessors who, through participation in students' oral pre¬ 
sentations, play an essential part of an authentic performance 
assessment. 

To establish the reliability of these rubrics, Consortium teach¬ 
ers gather annually to participate in “moderation studies'' where 
they regrade graduation-level PBAT papers using the subject area 
rubrics. They also examine the teacher assignments that helped 
generate the PBAT using a depth-of-knowledge assessment devel¬ 
oped by educational research scientist Norman Webb. 

PBATs incorporate commonly accepted learning standards, 
enjoining students to write well, read analytically, punctuate 
properly, solve geometry problems, and be mathematically liter¬ 
ate, but they also require students to do work that challenges and 
engages their thinking. For instance, such work includes research¬ 


ing and writing substantive essays that analyze different view¬ 
points; formulating, conducting, and analyzing the findings of 
their own science experiments; applying mathematical concepts 
to concrete problems; and interviewing adults who have subject- 
matter expertise. Consequently, the assignments, discussions, 
debates, experiments, and research projects that one sees in Con¬ 
sortium schools align with and often exceed college-level expecta¬ 
tions and norms. 

In Consortium schools, assessment tasks are based on curricu¬ 
lum and instruction; assessments are not imposed on them, 
which can lead to the teach-to-the-test syndrome that afflicts 
many public schools. With performance assessments, tasks 
become possibilities for further exploration only after students— 
with teacher input—have studied the material, discussed and 
debated it, and also carefully weighed what might make an inter¬ 
esting choice for a topic or a question. Such engagement strength¬ 
ens the relationship between a teacher and a student, enabling 
both to invest in the task and take ownership of it. 

Consortium schools also differ from traditional public 
schools in the diversity of course offerings, which also helps to 
keep students engaged. For example, in one Consortium school 
last year, social studies offerings included (but were not limited 
to) semester-long classes with titles such as Constitutional Law, 
the Civil War and Reconstruction, Popular Culture in the 1920s 
and the Present, Political Philosophy, Ethics, Biographies, the 
History of Black Cinema, Economic Policy and the American 
Dream, Modern Chinese History, India: Colonialism and Inde¬ 
pendence, the History and Politics of Disney Films, Puerto Rican 
History, Slave Revolutions, and Comparative Religion. In each 
of these courses, a wide variety of sources and teacher- and 
student-derived questions were explored. As is standard in Con¬ 
sortium schools, students are allowed to choose, with teacher 
input, which courses and performance assessments most inter¬ 
est them and suit them best. 

Homework assignments complement course and assessment 
choices and build skills required to complete performance-based 
assessments. The homework requires students to support their 
opinions and interpretations with evidence and organize their 
thoughts coherently. 

Teachers inform students when the work they have done on 
a particular assignment is strong enough to merit the research 
and revision process involved in producing a PBAT. To begin a 
PBAT, a student engages in a period of intensive work, which 
culminates in an oral presentation of a paper to a committee of 
outside examiners who discuss both the paper and related topics 
with the student. 

The final paper is added to the collection of all the student's 
performance-based assessments. At a minimum, the collection 
includes the literary essay, the social studies research paper, the 
original science experiment report, and the mathematics problem 
application. Additional PBATs as required by individual schools— 
such as artifacts from the student's creative arts PBAT, evidence 
of second language learning, and internship reflections—are also 
included, as well as the rubrics used to assess the work. 

The Impact on Students and Teachers 

The results of the Consortium's work have been well documented. 
Thousands of students' lives have been positively affected, and 
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hundreds of teachers have chosen to remain in the profession 
because of the responsibility and respect they have gained as 
Consortium teachers. 

Consortium students include a larger percentage of minority 
and low-income students than the overall New York City public 
school population. Although they begin school with lower aca¬ 
demic achievement, they graduate from Consortium schools and 
attend college at higher percentages. For example, the graduation 
rate of black students from Consortium schools is 74.7 percent, 
compared with 63.8 percent for all New York City public schools. 
For Latino students, the graduation rate from Consortium schools 
is also higher than the rate from all New York City public schools: 

71.2 percent compared with 61.4 percent. 11 

Additionally, Consortium schools graduate twice as many 
special education students as New York City public schools and 
nearly double the number of English language learners. The 
four-year Consortium graduation rate for English language 
learners is 70.9 percent, compared with New York City's rate of 

37.3 percent. 

And, compared with the larger public school system, Consor¬ 
tium schools boast higher college acceptance and persistence 
rates for all students and for students of color: 83.8 percent of the 
Consortium's black graduating seniors and 88.3 percent of Latino 
graduating seniors are accepted into colleges, compared with 
national rates of 37 percent and 42 percent, respectively. 12 

Consortium teachers engage in a variety of tasks that are criti¬ 
cal to a performance-based assessment system. They design chal¬ 
lenging curricula and tasks, respond to student interests and 


Consortium schools boast 
higher college acceptance and 
persistence rates for all students 
and for students of color. 


needs, develop and revise rubrics, and participate in extensive 
Consortium- and school-based professional development. Col¬ 
laboration is extensive, from observing each other's classrooms 
to visiting each other's schools and serving as external evaluators 
for performance-based assessments, sharing curricula, and evalu¬ 
ating each other's work at the annual moderation studies. 

The very nature of these schools enables Consortium teachers 
to teach differently; they strive to cultivate a learning environ¬ 
ment in which student voices play a critical role. Instead of 
scripting predetermined questions and answers in the manner 
of some lesson plans, they learn to ask open-ended questions 
and respond to students' answers, turning them into new ques- 


Learning on Display 


BYANYAKAMENETZ 

On a cloudy afternoon in January, I am 
sitting in a coffee shop near Hunter College 
waiting for a 17-year-old girl named 
Micaela Beigel, a student at a New York City 
public school called Urban Academy 
Laboratory High School. We have never met 
before, but I am here to pass judgment on 
one of her most important qualifications for 
high school graduation. 

Beigel is tall and round-faced with a 
tiny, glittering nose stud. She introduces 

Anya Kamenetz is the lead 
education blogger at National 
Public Radio. This article is 
excerpted from her book The 
Test: Why Our Schools Are 
Obsessed with Standardized 
Testing—But You Don't Have to 
Be, available from PublicAffairs, 
a member of the Perseus Books 
Group. Copyright © 2014. The 
paperback edition of The Test 
has recently been released 
(January 2016). 


herself forthrightly with none of the 
diffidence of your stereotypical teen. She is 
toting a copy of Jane Austen's Pride and 
Prejudice, heavily marked up and leafed 
with Post-It notes. I've been asked to reread 
the book too. 

For the next 45 minutes, we discuss the 
novel—as a character study of Lizzy Bennet, 
as a portrait of female friendship, as a 
model of marriage, as a reflection on 
women's changing roles, as the basis for 
centuries of adaptations and related works. 
Beigel's ideas are more sophisticated than 
those of many college graduates I've met. 
She challenges a simplistic feminist critique 
that I put forward, referring to another 
class she's taken on images of women in 
Disney: "Just saying that Pride and 
Prejudice correlates with the marriage 
structure doesn't mean that's the only thing 
it's about. It's like the Little Mermaid: yes, 
she trades her voice to get a man, but she's 
also struggling with identity, growing up, 
self-confidence, determination. You need 
to look at all the things that come out of 
the story." 


Urban Academy is a member of the New 
York Performance Standards Consortium, a 
group of 38 public high schools across New 
York state that have been thriving for more 
than two decades with performance 
assessments. The Consortium's model is now 
spreading across the country, in part because 
of the standardized testing backlash. 

Instead of cramming for tests, students 
like Beigel learn in order to do things. They 
complete tasks designed to correspond as 
closely as possible to the work that artists, 
scientists, researchers, and other profes¬ 
sionals do in the real world. To graduate, 
Urban Academy students must present a 
literary essay, a social studies research 
paper, a science experiment, and an 
application of higher-level mathematics. 

Within reason, students can choose 
topics that interest them. Besides discussing 
Pride and Prejudice with me, Beigel did her 
"criticism proficiency" on a Roman Vishniac 
retrospective at the International Center of 
Photography, for which she interviewed 
attendees and led a discussion and Q&A 
with her classmates on the power of media. 
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tions, if necessary. They encourage students to explain their 
answers with support and to expand on them with evidence. 

Moreover; in developing assignments and working with stu¬ 
dents to create performance assessments, Consortium teachers 
engage in intellectual work that parallels the work they demand 
of their students. Teachers routinely engage in the scholarly 


work of locating and presenting 
additional materials and sources 
for students' consideration. 

The PBATs complete this 
work. They give teachers a much 
more comprehensive picture of 
a student's strengths and weak¬ 
nesses and overall achievement. The teacher can then under¬ 
stand the student as a reader, a writer, and a thinker in ways that 
teaching focused on preparing students for high-stalces tests 
does not allow. 

To support their growth as professionals, Consortium teachers 
spend considerable time collaborating with colleagues, observing 
each other's teaching, discussing students, developing and cri¬ 
tiquing an ever-expanding curriculum, and planning other joint 
work, such as team-taught courses and schoolwide projects. 

The Consortium schools also participate in monthly work¬ 
shops in which teachers from different schools exchange ideas 
about materials, methodology, student work, and challenges 
they face. These workshops currently include curriculum and 
teaching seminars in the four major disciplines (literature, social 
studies, science, and mathematics); a new school-mentoring 
project; a union representatives' political education committee; 
a lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, and queer curriculum 
group; a special education group; and a college advisory coun¬ 
selors' group. Through this work, the Consortium is creating a 
network where teachers can learn from each other to enhance 
their knowledge and skills. 


Consortium schools encour¬ 
age field trips to enhance 
learning. Left, Urban 
Academy students inspect 
sculptures in New York City's 
Battery Park. 


She wrote an argumentative paper on 
culpability in the My Lai massacre and a 
critique comparing the book and film 
versions of A Clockwork Orange, and she is 
putting together a book of photographs 
she took at her upstate summer camp. For 
her science requirement, she took a class at 
Hunter College and conducted a psycho¬ 
logical study of people's attitudes toward 
book and movie genres, applying basic 
statistical concepts such as correlation. 

Beigel struggled in her previous, 
high-pressure school. After transferring, she 
flourished at Urban Academy, which 
allowed her to lean into her passions. "This 
is an alternative system where I get to 
explore new things and create," Beigel told 
me. "I rediscovered why I like learning—I 
used to feel bad about reading for fun." 
And, not for nothing, "I got into a good 
college." She'll start in the fall at Goucher. 

Performance schools are wide open to 
the world. Students get feedback from all 
directions. They present their work to 
fellow students, teachers from other schools 
who haven't taught the students, academic 
experts, and other professionals. That's how 
I got here. After interviewing Ann Cook, 
the executive director of the Consortium, I 


asked whether there was any way to 
observe the performance assessment 
process up close, and she said I was perfectly 
qualified to be an English evaluator. 

Since 1865, the New York State Board of 
Regents has offered a set of subject-area 
examinations. In 2000, the state rewrote the 
exams and standards and required all 
students to pass at least five Regents exams, 
making the Regents diploma, once a kind of 
honors diploma, mandatory for all students. 
"Once Regents exams became high stakes, 
test prep became the curriculum," said 
Cook. She saw public schools that catered to 
diverse needs and interests, like vocational 
and technical education or the arts, 
disappearing, victims of the single standard 
of success. She was part of a group of high 
school leaders across the state interested in 
other ways of assessing student work. 
"When the Regents started on the stan¬ 
dards kick, we got really serious and 
organized the Consortium formally," 
receiving waivers from the state to use 
performance-based assessments in lieu of 
exams. The Consortium's website is 
emblazoned with the tag line, "The 
alternative to high-stakes testing." 

"I'm a terrible test taker," said Beigel of 


the Regents. "A week of three-hour exams? 
It's the worst situation ever." 

Performance learning allows students an 
unusual level of personalization and 
autonomy. This model at first seems 
shockingly subjective, especially if you've 
been spending your days looking at 
percentiles and proficiency scores. I know 
that leading up to our chat, Beigel read the 
novel several times over three semesters, 
watched many adaptations, and worked 
intensively with an academic mentor trained 
and experienced in giving her feedback. But 
as an outside evaluator, I sign off on a rubric 
and dash off my impressions of Beigel's 
performance to her teacher, Sheila Kosoff, 
more or less as set forth here, and that's that. 

On reflection, I realize, as Walter 
Lippmann reminded his readers in 1926, 
that multiple-choice tests offer no more 
than the illusion of precision. By contrast, 
performance tasks put human judgment 
back into the equation. The process reflects 
the real world, where rubrics don't hold 
much sway either. At crucial points in life— 
job interviews, work presentations, cocktail 
parties—everyone is going to have to 
convince a stranger that they know their 
stuff. And Beigel clearly did. 
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Creating Equal Educational 
Opportunity 

As the Consortium schools have 
shown, performance assessment is a 
clear and superior alternative to stan¬ 
dardized testing because it enables 
teachers to make effective, productive 
judgments about what their students 
know and can do. 

But performance assessment is not 
just a better method of assessing what 
students have learned; it also has a 
powerful impact on school culture, 
student engagement, and curriculum 
and instruction. What makes an 
authentic performance assessment 
system distinct from one that is com¬ 
mercially mass-produced is the profes¬ 
sionalism of its teachers and the 
opportunity for student voices to be heard and respected. 

Just as important, performance-based assessment exposes low- 
income students to challenging curricula. Although wealthier 
suburban districts may already provide their students with college- 
prep work, it is rare to see that level of intensity in urban schools 
located in high-poverty neighborhoods. The Consortium has 
changed that for our schools—including those in central Brooklyn 
and the South Bronx—and that achievement has been recognized 
by civil rights groups that have lauded the Consortium's commit¬ 
ment to equality of educational opportunity. 13 

In addition to support from civil rights groups, the Consortium 
has also received recognition from the American Federation of 
Teachers. In 2013, the Consortium won the AFT's Prize for Solution- 
Driven Unionism, a $25,000 award honoring local unions' innova¬ 
tive approaches to complex problems. 

Recognition of the Consortium's work has also come from 
longtime Consortium supporter Pedro Noguera, a professor of 
education at the University of California, Los Angeles. In a talk 
given recently to a group of educators, Noguera explained the 
assumptions about students and learning that guide perfor¬ 
mance assessment: 

If our aim was to prepare our young people to become 
responsible adults then we would actually approach the work 
very differently in many cases. First of all we would focus on 
helping young people to make good decisions. To think and 
reason, to problem solve, to think critically. 

We have to recognize that as adults our students won't just 
follow directions, they will have to make decisions on their 
own. It's something that many parents have trouble with, 
because they often are afraid of what happens as their children 
get older, and they begin to lose the ability to control who their 
children's friends are and how they spend their time.... And I 
would say that schools also play a major role in this. 14 

Noguera's point is one that the emphasis on testing in the 
name of high standards tends to miss. Many highly publicized 
charter schools that tout their test scores are also places where 
student voice and self-expression are sacrificed in the name of 



restrictive rules and regula- At Urban Academy, student 

tions. These schools’ guiding engagement extends beyond 
: . textbooks. Above, students 

assumption seems to be that coMect data for a horticu | ture 

because their students come class. 

from lives of relative chaos 

(upon which order must be 

imposed), certain rights, responsibilities, and freedoms, as well 
as opportunities for intellectual inquiry and exposure to a chal¬ 
lenging, nuanced curriculum, are inappropriate. 

In the same talk, Noguera keenly observed that an overempha¬ 
sis on testing dovetails with how students, especially low-income 
students, are expected to think and behave: 

Unfortunately what is often driving these high-performing 
schools is the idea that the kids need to be broken. That the 
kids' culture needs to be taken away from them and replaced 
with something else, because they come in with deficits. They 
come in as damaged goods. And these schools believe that 
their job is to mold the kids into something else. 15 

As one Consortium student put it, such an approach attempts 
to "take the community out of the kid.'' 

Consortium schools, of course, would agree. 

T he United States today faces growing inequality, which 
threatens our students' futures and our own. The human 
rights challenge of our time must not involve preparing 
them to compete for diminishing shares of a fading 
American dream. Schools instead must help them reclaim it. 

We should seek to enhance democracy by producing educated, 
thoughtful citizens ready and willing to tackle the daunting prob¬ 
lems we face. We firmly believe the ability to analyze information 
and apply concepts to the real world is inextricably tied to the 
pursuit of equality and justice. Performance assessment engages 
this relationship in ways that a standardized test cannot. It directly 
connects the development of students' academic, intellectual, 
and social skills while bringing students and teachers together in 
a joint process of learning—the very purpose of school. □ 

(Endnotes on page 43) 
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Sample Performance Task and Rubric 


All Consortium schools require students to 
complete academic tasks to demonstrate 
college and career readiness and to qualify 
for graduation. In some classes, the tasks are 
crafted by the teacher, and in other instances, 
by the student. All graduation-level tasks, 
like the literature one shown below, are 
evaluated using the Consortium rubrics. 

Literature Task 

The student will write a well-developed 


literary analysis, using a text of appropriate 
complexity and showing connections 
between the text and other substantial 
issues, such as a larger issue or theme, 
another work of literature, the historical or 
biographical context, a filmed version of the 
text, or noted works of relevant criticism. 

The paper is organized around a 
compelling argument and thesis, uses 
relevant evidence and quotations that 
support the argument, and provides 


meaningful interpretation of texts. In 
addition to demonstrating accepted 
conventions for writing, the paper also has 
evidence of a student's voice and style. 

Each student also presents orally, either 
defending the paper or by demonstrating 
ability to adapt skills to a new text, which 
the student has read independently. 

External evaluators assess both written 
and oral work using the Consortium rubric 
for a literary analysis shown below. 


Performance Indicators 

Outstanding 

Good 

Competent 

Needs Revision 

Thesis and organization 

s Efficiently organizes 
paper around a clear, 
compelling argument 
s Develops argument 
thoughtfully and 
persuasively 

s Uses relevant, convincing 
evidence and quotations 
that thoroughly support 
argument 

s Has a clear argument 
s Effectively organized and 
developed coherently 
around central argument 
s Uses relevant evidence 
and quotations that 
support central argument 

s Has a central idea 
s Mostly organized around 
a central idea, but may 
lose focus at times 
s Uses relevant evidence 
and quotations to support 
central idea 

s Lacks a central idea 
s Unfocused organization 
s Little, irrelevant, or no 
evidence used 

Analysis 

s Provides deep insight and 
creates meaningful 
interpretation of texts 
s Elaborates on central 
argument and meaning of 
supporting evidence; 
answers question, "So 
what?" 

s Considers author's 
language, craft, and/or 
choice of genre 
s Analysis drives discussion 
of literary elements when 
relevant 

s Creates meaningful 
interpretation of texts 
s Explores central argument 
and meaning of 
supporting evidence; 
answers question, "So 
what?" 

s Analysis drives discussion 
of literary elements when 
relevant 

s Provides basic interpreta¬ 
tion of texts 

s Develops central idea and 
explains choice of 
evidence and quotations 

s Summarizes or uses faulty 
analysis 

s Little or no interpretation 
of texts 

s Little or no use of 
evidence or quotations 

Style and voice 

s Evidence of ambition, 
passion for subject, or 
deep curiosity 

s Writer willing to take risks 
s Displays intellectual 
engagement 
s Creative, clear, and 
appropriate use of 
language and word choice 

s Evidence of a mind at 
work 

s Evidence of interest in 
topic 

s Clear and appropriate use 
of language and word 
choice 

s Communicates ideas 
clearly 

s Shows some awareness of 
appropriate language and 
word choice 

s Relies on conversational 
language 

s Little or no evidence of 
formal or appropriate use 
of language and word 
choice 

Connections 

Makes insightful connection 
between text and something 
outside the text: 

s Another work of 
literature, or 
s Historical context, or 
s Biographical context, or 
s Larger issue or theme of 
importance (must be 
supported with relevant 
evidence), or 

s Film version of text, or 
s Substantial criticism 

Makes appropriate 
connection between text and 
something outside the text: 

s Another work of 
literature, or 
s Historical context, or 
s Biographical context, or 
s Larger issue or theme of 
importance (must be 
supported with relevant 
evidence), or 

s Film version of text, or 
s Substantial criticism 

Establishes a connection 
between text and something 
outside the text: 

s Another work of 
literature, or 
s Historical context, or 
s Biographical context, or 
s Larger issue or theme of 
importance (must be 
supported with relevant 
evidence), or 

s Film version of text, or 
s Substantial criticism 

Inappropriate or no 
connection made between 
the text and something 
outside the text 

Conventions 

(for writing assignment only) 

Mechanical and grammatical 
errors are rare or non¬ 
existent; follows accepted 
conventions of quotations 
and citations; uses transitions 
effectively 

Few mechanical or grammati¬ 
cal errors; follows accepted 
conventions of quotations 
and citations; makes some use 
of transitions 

Some mechanical or 
grammatical errors but 
communication is not 
impaired; demonstrates 
knowledge of accepted 
conventions of quotations 

Communication is impaired 
by errors; little or no use of 
conventions or quotations 
and citations; shows little 
awareness of appropriate use 
of transitions 

Presentation 

(for oral component only) 

Communicates ideas clearly in 
appropriate, sophisticated, 
and original way to audience; 
able to respond to questions 
and expand on ideas; presents 
complex, accurate, substan¬ 
tive ideas and information 
clearly 

Communicates clearly in 
appropriate and original way 
to audience; able to respond 
to questions and expand 
somewhat on ideas; presents 
accurate, substantive ideas 
and information clearly 

Communicates clearly in 
appropriate way to audience; 
able to respond accurately to 
questions; presents some 
substantive ideas and 
information accurately 

Neither clear nor appropriate 
presentation to audience; 
cannot respond well to 
questions; does not present 
accurate or substantive ideas 
or information 


SOURCE: NEW YORK PERFORMANCE STANDARDS CONSORTIUM, EDUCATING FOR THE 21 ST CENTURY: DATA REPORT ON THE NEW YORK PERFORMANCE STANDARDS CONSORTIUM, 9-12. 
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Performance-Based 

Assessment 

(Continuedfrom page 10) 
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